NAPOLEON AND THE DEMOCRACY
demiaire outbreak, which he feared the people would never forget: he was prepared, as we have seen, at almost any cost to avert and buy off the material discontent of the people. But his hatred of the Revolution and its methods went far beyond such demonstrations as these, considerable though they be. For he would not touch the Revolution, even to save his crown or himself. Hostility to the Revolution could not go beyond this. He had seen, and seen with bitter outspoken contempt, Louis XVI. bow to the multitude from the balcony of the Tuileries with the cap of liberty on his head. Not to preserve his liberty or his dynasty would Napoleon for a moment assume that cap.
After Waterloo the multitude (canaille, as Napoleon generally called them at St. Helena) thronged round his palace and begged him to lead them; for they considered him the only barrier against feudalism, against the resumption of the confiscated property, and against foreign domination. "What do these people owe me? " Napoleon, as he hears them, breaks out with sudden candor. " I found them poor; I leave them poor." Montholon preserves for us one of these scenes. " Two regiments and a vast multitude from the Faubourg St. Antoine come to demand that he shall lead them against the enemy. One of their spokesmen alludes to the Eighteenth of Brumaire. Napoleon replies that circumstances are changed, that what was then the summary expression of the unanimous wish of the people would now require an ocean of French blood, and that he would shed none on behalf of a personal cause/' And when the multitude is dispersed he explains himself more fully to Montholon. " Were I," he said, " to put into
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